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INTRODUCTION 

The investigation to he described in this paper was prompted by an 
interest in a recent philosophical controversy concerning the analytic- 
synthetic distinction, a problem with a long history in modern philoso- 
phy. Hiose making the distinction (Carnap, 19S0, for example) 
generally hold that a sentence is called analytic if it is true on the 
basi^, of logical rules alone, contradictory (the other side of the 
analytic coin) if false on the basis of logical rules alone, and 
synthetic if it is neither analytic nor contradictory, i.e., that its 

truth or falsehood cannot be determined by logic alone but needs 
reference to facts outside of language* * Sentences such as SI) 
unmarried man is married , and S2) No bachelor is married , are viewed 
as analytic. In Quine *s view, these two sentences typify two classes 
of analytic ity. The first remains true under any and all reinterpro- 
tation of its compononts (oKcluding the logical particles), man 
and *‘marriod”. One must suppose, of course, a prior inventory of such 
logical particles as ”no”, ”un-”, **not’*, ”if", and ”tlion . However, 
in order to reduce the analytic sentence of tho second class to that of 
the first so that it, too, can bo termed a logical truth roguiros an 
additional notion, like synonymy, which would permit us to replace 

*Wcholor” with "unmarried man". According to Quine, it is sheer un- 
empirical dogma to hold that S2 ciui be turned to SI and hence a 
logical truth since "Vfe still lack a proper characterization of this 
second class of analytic statements, and therewith of analyticity 

generally, inasmuch as we have had in the above description to lean on 
a notion of "synonymy" which is no less in need of clarification than 
analyticity itself." (Quine, 19S3, p, 198). Orico and Strawson (1956) 
on the other hand, feel that Quine’s thesis is extreme and they have 
argued that there is a strong presumption in favor of the analytic- 
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iyntbatic distinetion and that tbi« praswnption is not in tbs least 
shaken by tbe tact (if it is a fact) that tbo distinctions in question 
bavo not been in soBie sense t adequately clarified* 

In an attempt to provide a cbarat terizat ion of tb'' analytlc- 
syntbetic distinction, Katz (106d) proposed a solution to the problem 
posed by Quine based on his semantic theory* Utilizing sucb theoreti- 
cal constructs as dictionary entries, semantic markers, and projection 
rules, Katz defined analytic, contradictory and synthetic sentences* 

In a recent hook Katz (1906) proposed essentially the same analytic 
definitions as those of his earlier work. Analytic ity is regarded as 
the case whore truth is necessary because moaning of the subject 
includes the concepts (semantic markers) cKpressed in the predicate. 

Katz later recognized (Katz, 1967), that his proposal, which he derives 
from Kant, did not fall within the scope of the particular analyticity 
notion which Carnap and other logical positivists were concerned 
(Quine, 1960). Katz, too, joined Quine in criticizing fche positivistic 

notion. 

Both Katz and Quine agree that any satisfactory version of 
analyticity would havo to carry with it some approximate behavioral 
criteria (Quine, 1907 and Katz, 1968), ^e extent of even this modicum 
of agreement remains to be seen since iM Katz*s view, 1 regard 
behavioral tests as indispensable, but I regard them as indispensable 
testing the empirical adeq.mcy of definitions of theoretical terms 
such as that of analyticity, Quine, on tho other hand, regards them 
as indispensable for defining theoretical terms.” (Katz, 1968, p. 31), 

Katz suggests a tost in which subjects are asked to sort sentences 
into categories (Katz, 1967). Each category would contain a number of 
sentences which are clear .cases of a certain postulated category. One 
category might contain examples of analytic sentences, another 
contradictory ones, another synthetic ones, etc. In order to guard 
against possible circularity, the data were to be collected without 
the experimenter having to resort to a linguistic description of the 
categories in question. Katz states that, ”Posltive results in this 
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ejcperlwent can be interpreted te mean that tbe judgments of tbe speaKers 
reflect a recognition of tbe analyticity of tbe sentences concerned. 

We can say, then, that our definition of analyticity, which enabled us 
to predict the outcome of the eperiment, describes the concept of 
analyticity employed by the speakers as their implicit criterion for 
identifying analytic sentences,. , We can say this on the grounds 
that assuming that this is their criterion provides us with the best 
explanation of the behavioral data obtained in the experiment." (p. 50, 
61? 

Hie findings to be reported in this paper are the result of an 
experiment similar to the one v^iich Katx suggested. Its primary 
purpose, essentially the same as Katz*s, is to determine the empirical 
validity of such concepts as analy^.ic , synthetic , and contradictory . 

In the event that the concepts are shown to he empirically valid, this 
investigation will attempt to provide a criterion with which on® may 
account for such an outcome. Such an explanation would utilize such 
notions as semantic features and that of a semantic feature hierarchy. 

METHO0 

Subjects . Hie subjects (Ss? were 43 students, mostly freshmen, 
who were enrolled in an introductory psychology course at the University 
of Illinois. Hiey ranged in age from 17 to 22 years. 

Semantic Rating of Sentences . Sentences were presented to Ss for 
rating. Hie sentences were printed in a booklet. Each sentence was 
to be assigned (by a checkmark in the proper column) to one of four 
semantic categories by the S. Hie complete instructions were as 
fo;ilow0 s 

j YoiT^ill bo presented a number of sentences. Hiey are 4 different 

j types. You are to rate each one as type 1, 2, 3, or 4. 

I 

Here are some type 1 sentence examples : 

I Hie dog is a poodle. 1. - 

- Hie tailor is an expert. 

» Hie insect is an ant. 
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riiG iisb in a trout. 

The thiei is a barber. 

Here are some type 2 sentence examples? 

'me tulip is a flower. 2. 

The elm is a tree, 

The carrot is a vegetable. 

The automobile is a vehicle. 

•Ihe apple is a fruit. 

Here are some type 3 sentence examples? 

me infant is an adult. 3. 

The friend is a foe, 

e 

me dog is a cat, 
me solid is a liquid, 
me hand is a foot. 

Here are some type 4 sentence examples ? 

me moon is a newspaper. 4. — , , ■ 

me bookcase is a brush. — , 

me mountain is a frog, 
me dust is a plant, 
me gymnasium is a cloud. 

Study each of the sentences of the 4 types. Try to d4stlnguish one 
type clearly from another. It will be useful to write down a word or 

two which would describe each type. 

When judging the sentences , please only use the literal meanings 

of the words and not any metaphorical meanings. 

Type 1 examples are meant to represent syntlietic sentences, 

2, analytic sentences , Type 3, .contradictory, sentences, and Typo 4 
awphigorous or nonsensical sentences. The latter category, amphigorous 
is one vdiich this writer hypothesizes to be distinct from the others, 
although somewhat related to that of contradiction. In the present 
study, the terms Infomative, Redundant, and Contradictory will be used 
instead of the traditional set of synthetic , ^£^y,ti£, and contradictory 
since by them 1 wish to signal a particular explanation of analyticity. 
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aijis view v4iich I shaU later detail is similar to one suggested hy 
Katz (1964), and is based on an information or semantic content approach, 
Analyticity is regarded, for example, as the failure of a predicate to 
provide new information about the subj^’ct, as in The husband ii_a man, 

4 j»r, for example, the failure of a modifier to provide new information 
about a head noun, as in married husband . In the present investigation, 
the unit of information is the coded semantic feature* With other 
types of lexical items or contrasts the semantic feature construct may 
not be adequate to provide an appropriate characterization of informa* 

tion or semantic content (see Bolinger, 1965), for example). 

0 

The sentences presented to the ^s for rating were constructed using 
the frame, "^Hie _ is a , ” thirteen different lexical 

items were inserted in the blaidts. These lexical items were? wan, 
mmn, person , husband . wife, spouse , fiance , fi^noM i 
owe , sheep and chair . In order to make certain that the moaning of the 
less familiar items was clear to all Ss, six items were glossed as 
follows s ewe s a female sheep J ram ; a male sheep j spouse s a person who 
is married $ betrothed * a person who is engaged to he married j fiance * 
a male person who is engaged? and fiancees a female person Who is 
engaged to be married. The lexical items were selected by this investi- 
gator on an intuitive basis in order to yield a variety of similarities 
and contrasts with respect to underlying semantic features or components. 

Semantic features wore postulated which would distinguish each 
of the lexical items from one another. Certain of the features enter 
into antithetical relationships with certain other features and form 
what may be called a semantic dimension. These dimensions and their 
features ares ANIMA.TENESS , Animate-Inanimate j HOMANNESSs Human- 
Animal? SBXs Male-Female? MARRIAGES Married-Single? ahd ENGAGES 
Engaged-Unengaged. The features of a dimension are at once 
complementary and conflicting. They are complementary in that all 
features together wliolly specify the dimension? they are conflicting in 
that the assertion of one feature implies the denial of the other 
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(or otbern m tbe cnee may be) ^icli comprises that dimension, for 
example, the features Male and Female comprise (wholly, I believe) the 
dimension SIX. The assertion of the feature Male implies the denial 

of the feature Female and vice versa. 

The 13 lexical items were paired with one another in all possible 
combinations with the exception of the 13 cases of identity where the 
two lexical items of a pair are the same. A total of 1S6 different 
combination pairs was obtained. The lexical items of each pair were 
plaped in the frame , ^e ^ a T^he first lexical 

item of a pair was placed in the first blanh, the second of rhe pair 
in the second blanh, A total of 150 sentences were thus constructed 
in this way. Since each pair of lexical items occurs* in two orders, 
e.g.. The man is a f lance , md The fiance is a man, the effects of 
reversing the relations between items may be studied. The 13 cases of 
identical pairs were not included in the study since it was felt that 
given an example, the identification of such cases would be obvious. 

The sentences were presented to 38 Ss for rating, and each S rated 
all of the 156 sentences. The sentences were arranged in a random order 
in the booklet. The Ss completed the task in ij hours or less. No 
time limit had boon sot. 

Semantic Word Sort . In order to determine in a relatively direct 
way the principal semantic features \^hich underlie the 13 lexical items 
a modified version of an objective technique, the Word Sort, was 
administered to a different group os ^s» These 15 ^s rated the same 
156 sentences as the 28 8& above before they were administered the 
Word Sort. (The sentence results for these 16 Ss will not be reported 
in this paper since those data were collected using a different set 
of instructions and they have yet to be analyzed.) The instrument, 
which had been devised by this investigator (Steinberg, 1967) is in 
the form of a word game in which individual Ss are instructed to arrange 
words Into groups according to meaningful characteristics of their own 
choosing. 

Each S was provided with 13 small pieces of paper with a lexical 
item printed on each. A dozen sheets of paper, each called a Sort 
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Sheet/' were also provtaea. The Sort Sheet was sectioned off into four 
quarters so as to provide four bins in \^ich the £s could sort the 
lexical items (small pieces of paper), SJach hin represented a semantic 
feature, Tlie Sort Sheet appeared like this » 

BIN 1 Featur e 

2 Feature is contradictory or antonymous with respect to 

Bin I Feature 

(a) Ch) - <c) 

Ujjj 3 Either Bin 1 Feature or Bin 2 Feature (a, h, or c) 

BIN 4 Neither Bin 1 Feature nor Bin 2 Feature 

The S was instructed to look at the 13 lexical itemo spread before 
him and tl think of a meaningful feature or characteristic which may be 
attributed to one or more of the items. He was to write a description 
of the feature which he selected on the line provided next to BIN 1 of 
the Sort Sheet. For BIN 2, he was then to think of a feature which was 
contradictory or antonymous to that feature which ho recorded for BIN 1. 
In the event he c^uld think of more tuan one such feature, he was to 
list them as a, b, or c. If he could not think of a feature he was not 
required to write anything. Each of the 13 items was then sorted into 
one of the four bins. (There was a large space for each bln.) When the 
sorting was completed, the S recorded his choices hy writing in each 
of the bin spaces. When this was done, the S then picked up the 13 
items, turned over to a fresh Sort Sheet and jegan the procedure all 
over again by thinking of a different meaningful feature, 

A practice sort was first presented, Ss were asked to sort the 
four lexical items rain, sponge, dust and democracy. When all had 
finished, the experimenter (E) presented his solutions BIN 1 Features 
WET , and BIN 2 Feature s (a) DRY. ^e lexical item r^ was placed in 
BXN 1, dust in BIN 2, sponge in BIN 3 and democracy, in BIN 4, The 
E briefly discussed his solution and answered any questions before the 
Ss were started on the task. No time limit was set. 
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EESULTS 

The Word Sort data wiil be presented first since classifications 
based on these findings will be nsed in presenting the sentence results. 

Word Sort Results , Ihe 15 Ss produced a total of 132 sorts. The 
number of sorts per S ranged from 7 to 13 with a median of 8. The sorts 
were inspected and classified with respect to the five postulated 
semantic dimensions of 1) AHIMATBhlSS ; Animate- Inanimate , 2) HUMANNESS? 
Human-Animal, 3) SEX? Male-Female, 4) mBRiAGE? Married-Single, and 
5) ENGAGE? Engaged-Unengaged. The outcome of classifying Ss' sorts on 
the basis of these dimensions is shown in Table 1. In two cases vhere 

*Tabie'"i’*ioes"'herQ ^ 

lil* in *P* ««t W* »• ^ ^ «« 

« 

Ss made a trinary classification (Ss 14 and 16) , two dimensions were 
credited. 

In reading the table, subject number 1 did 4 sorts which pertained 
to the postulated features and he labelled them (BINS 1 and 2 on his 
Soit Sheets) as ’'mobile-stationery”, "human-unliuman'', ''male-female”, 
and '’married-unmarried. ” ^is S also did 6 other sorts (for a total 
of 9) but these are not presented in the table* It should be noted that 
the labels recorded in the table are precisely those which the Ss had 
written down. Some of the ^s * feature labels Which closely correlate 
with those of the postulated features have been accepted, e.g., 
"fleshlike-wooden” for Animate- Inanimate, Since such a procedure is of 
doubtful validity, only a few such cases were allowed, 

Rfost of the Ss produced features for HUMANNESS (13/18), SEX (14/15), 
and MARRIAGE (14/16) . A majority of the Ss gave the features for 
ANIMATENESS (10/15), and ENGAGE (8/15). In all, the five postulated 
dimensions accounts'^ for 69 out of the total of 132 sorts which is 44.7% 
of all sorts produced. Among the remaining sorts there was, except 
for one case, little definite feature commonality. Such diverse 
feattires as "motherly-harsh ”, "2 arms-no arms”, "homemaker-wageowner' 
(sic), "rhyme w/hair-rhymes with mail”, "band of gold-already has band , 
"male supporter-female dependent”, "tail-no tail”, says baa - speaks 
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X&ngu& 0 @"i *^hoof"''toos”i **hoj’H©cl‘*jhioyn,l©ss | woy© tli©n 3 legs*l©s© tluui 3 
legs^', ”3 letter words-6 letter words”, and "first luunan-all other 
humans” were among those offered by th© Ss» ihe on© dimension upon which 
10 of the Ss agreed was "four legS'^two legs”, with chair sorted together 

with sheep, ram and ewe under "four legs”, 

A summary table of feature codings for the 13 lexical items based 
on the Word Sort results is shown in Table 2, (Please disregard the 

Table 2 goes here 

items below fiancee until later,) Each row presents the feature codings 
for a lexical item. The or the - Indicates a specific coding for the 
feature in question* Por example, the + for sheep on ANIMATENESS 
indicates that it is Animate \^ile the - for chair on ANI?flATENESS 
indicates that it is Inanimate. The assignment of +*s or -^s is 
based on a majority of the ^s labelling and sorting for Bins 1 and 2 
in the Word Sort (the feature of Bin 1 to be antonymous to that of the 
feature of Bin 2), Tlie v indicates that th© lexical item is coded with 
either t or For example , sheep is marked v on SEX which indicates 
that the lexical item is not definite in specifying a Male or a Female 
coding. The assignment of v*s is based on 8b performance with respect 
to Bin 3 in th© Word Sort where Bin 3 indicates a lexical item that 
may take either the Bin 1 or the Bin 2 feature. The x indicates that 
neither of the features considered in Bins 1 and 2 are relevant to the 
lexical item in question. The x coding is based on the outcome of Ss* 
sorting of items into Bin 4. 

It will be noted that in the cases of person , man and womm a 
coding of 0 has been assigned for the ENGAGE feature. This symbol 
(assigned by th© writer and not the subjects) indicates that with 
respect to the feature in question, the coding is indeterminate or 
unspecified. That is to say, that these lexical items do not specify 
a +, V, or X coding on the ENGAGE feature. The necessity for 
positing a 0 coding for semantic features may be appreciated when one 
considers a "lexical item” such as living creature . How should such 
an item be coded on RtARRlAGE? As Marrxed (4*), Single (*“), Either 
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Married or Single (v) , or Neither Married nor Single (k) 7 Since a 
living creature may he a person or an animal, one cannot definitely say 
v/hich of these codings it should he, it can he any of these# Similarly, 
iov person , man, and woman , the feature ENGAGE may or may not ho 
relevant depending on the coding of MARRIAGE . Since MMRIAGE is coded 
V for all three of the items, one cannot determine whether ENGAGE is 
or is not relevant. The coding of 0 Indicates this case of unspecified 
coding. The usefulness of such codings as v, x and o is evident vhen 
dealing with such problems as entailment, for example, The personals 
not a man usu^ly implies that the person is a woman , and not someone 
of neither sex, OTie v coding on SEX as specifically either -i* or •* for 
person allows a definite implication with respect to SEX to be made when 
one the po;;sihllities (+ in this example) is eliminated. 

Sentence Ratings , The distribution of frequencies with respect to 
the four sentence types of 1) Informative, 2) Redundant, 3) Contradictory, 
and 4) Amphigorous were tabulated for each of the 156 sentences, (The 
usual total of 28 responses per sentence (there were 28 Ss) sometimes 
dropped to 27 when an S neglected to rate an item). ach sentence was 
then categorized on the basis of that semantic typo which received the 
highest frequency of responses, i,o., the mode. Sentences v/ere then 
paired off, each pair of sentences comprising the same lexical items 
but in different orders, e.g. , 21) The man is a |yssb|uad, with 22) The 
husband is a man. The modal semantic response for each sentence pair 
was then noted, for example, with regard to the pair above, the mode 
for sentence 21 was that of Type 1 Informative (25 responses) and for 
Sentence 22, the mode was that of Type 2 Redundant (20 responses). On 
the basis of the mode for each pair of sentences, four semantic type 
combinations became evident. They are Informative-Redundant (Types 
1-2), Informative- Informative (1-1), Contradictory-Contradictory (3-3), 
and Amphigorous-Amphigorous (4-4). Sentence results will be reported 
on the basis of those divisions. 

Sentence pairs with the Informative- Redundant semantic modes are 
presented in Table 3. A typical pair is #1 and 2, Here sentence 1, 
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sheep is a ram , has been rated by 26 out of 28 Ss as Type I, 
Informative. Sentence 2, The r^ is a sheep , has been rated as Type 2, 
nedundant, by 24 out of 28 Ss. The median for the Type 1 Informative 
category is 26,0. Type 1 responses account for 92.2% of the responses 
of the entire distribution (464/603), For the Type 2 Redundant category, 
the median is 24,8, The Typo 2 responses account for 87.0% of the 
responses (436/801), 

Sentence pairs with the Informative- Info^native semantic modes are 
presented in Table 4. For the four pairs involved (#37 to 44) the 

Table 4 goes here_^^ 



combined median for the Type I category is 0. The Type 1 responses 
account for 00,1% of the responses of the entire distribution. One 
sentence, 44) The betrothed is a woman , has been placed in the Informa- 
tive category although its mode would place it in the Redundant category. 
The reason for including this item with the Informatives will be 
discussed later. 

Sentence pairs with the Contradictory-Contradictory semantic modes 
are presented in Table 6. The overall combined median of the Type 3 

ZZIliililOiiiliiiilll 

category for these sentences (#46 to 78) is 20.6, The Type 3 responses 
account for 75,8% of the responses of the entire distribution. M 
inspection of the feature codings of the pairs of lexical items 
comprising those sentences indicates that they involve conflict (+ vs, 

- on the same dimension) on at least one of the features cf SEX (Male 
vs. Female), MARRIAGE (Married vs. Single) or ENGAGE (EngJiged vs. 
Unengaged). In order to investigate the occurrence of possible 
differential effects due to variable feature coding, sentence pairs 
have been divided into four categories, A, B, C and B. In case A 
the lexical items are those which conflict on a single dimension (SEX 
in all instances) but which have identical codings on all other dimensions, 
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e.e. , ram and @w©, hu sband and wife « Case B also Involves coi^lict on a 
single dimension, but the lexical items do not have identical codings on 
all other dimensions, Stg., woman and husband (a conilict does not occur 
on ’4ARBIAGB too because woman is coded as either Mari'ied or Single) t 
Case C involves lexical items v^ich conflict on the three dimensions of 

mm 

SEX, mmUGE, and IKGAGI, e,g*, husband and fiancee , Lastly, case 
D involves conflict on the two dimensions of MARRIAGE and ENGAGE, e,g. , 

«pt 

husband and fiance . spouse and betrothed . 

Hie combined median of the Type 3 Contradictory category for A is 

« 

27. lb, for B 20,3, for C 18,0 and for B 20,0, A median test was applied 
to test the significance of the differences between these medians of 
the four groups (Siegel, 1956), The difference between the median of 
group A (27.8) and each of the other groups B (20,8), C (18,0) and D 
(20.5) was significant. Hie probability values wore as follows ? A-B, 

£ < ,001j A-C, J 5 < .02? and A-B, £ < ,001, Hone of the comparisons 
made between the differences of B-C, B-B and C-B were found to be 
significant. 

Sentence pairs with the Amphigorous-Amphigorous semantic modes are 
presented in Table 6, Hie overall combined median of the Type 4 category 

Table 6 goes here 

for these sentences W9 to 166) is 21.0. 'JPhus, the Type 4 Amphigorous 
responses account for 79.9% of the responses of the entire distribution. 
All of these sentences involve conflict on either the dimension of 
ANIMATENESS (Animate vs. Inanimate) or the dimension of HUMANNESS (Human 
vs. Animal). A SEX conflict sometimes occurs with the HUMANNESS 
conflict y but it never occurs alone , 

An inspection of the modes for the sentences Whloji conflict on 
HUMAJINESS (#103-156) suggested that the less definitely coded (more 
v*s) lexical items of person . man , and woman result in a more marked 
amphigorous effect When combined with sheep , ram , and ewe than do the 
more definitely coded (wore +*s and - 's) lexical items of spouse , 
betrothed , wife , husband « fiance , and fiancee . To test this hypothesis, 
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the HUIMNESS conflict scntonces were divided into two growpg, B 
(#103-120) end £ (#121-156) , the lees and tbe more definitely coded 
items, respectively. 

The combined median of tbe Type 4 Ampbigorons category for A 
(ANIMATBNBSS conflict) is 28# 0, for B (HUMiyiNBSS conflict, less definite 
codings) it is 22.6, and for £ (HOMAHNISS conflict, more definite 
codings) it is 19.0. Th@ median test was applied to test the signifi- 
cance of the differences between the medians of the three groups. The 
difference between the median of group A (28,0) and each of the other 
groups B (22.5) and £ (19.0) was significant, A-B, £ < .001 and A-C, 

£ < .001, The difference between B and £ was also significant, 

£ < , 02 , 

A summary chart showing the medians obtained for the various 
semantic sentence-pair types is presented in Table 7 , Also indicated , 

fabie"7"goes here 



in parentheses , is the percentage of responses ¥hich is accounted for by 



the type in question. 

Type Bescriptions . It will be recalled that in the instructions it 
was suggested to Ss that thoy write down a brief description of each of 
tho four sentence types. All of tho £s did so, and the descriptions 
they gave of sentence TyP®* li 2, 3 and 4 are showi in Tables 8, 9, 10 
and 11, respectively, for the Type 1 (synthetic) examples, most of the 



Ss identified a **general to specific* relationship, for the Type 2 

mm 

(analytic) examples, a ’’specific to general” relationship was identified 
by most of the Ss. All Ss identified the Type 3 (contradictory) 
examples as ’’opposite” in some way. Tho Type 4 (amphigorous) examples 
wore identified by most of tho Ss as ’’nonsense”, ’’unrelated , or 
’'irrelevant”. As evidence by these results, Ss showed a high degree 
of agreement in their description of the four sentence types. 
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DISCUSSION 

Semantic Categories , The sentence results provide evidence ^ich 
supports a distinction between the informative (synthetic) , redundant 
(analytic) I contradictory and amphigorous semantic categories. An 
inspection of the sentences placed in each of those categories by the 
Ss seem to be rather clear cases of the notions in question. The 
informative median of the Informat ive-Redundant pairs (Table 3) is 
26.0, and for the Informative-Informative pairs (Table 4) it is 17,0. 

In both cases a substantial percentage of the total responses is 
accoimted for by the informative type. With respect to the informat ives 
of the Informative-Redundant pairs, 92.2% of the responses of that set 
of sentences is accounted for, with respect to the inf ormat ives of the 
Informative-Informative pairs it is 60,1%. The redundant median 
(Table 3) is 24.6 and this type accounts for 87,0% of the responses. 

The median for the contradictory sentences (Table 6) is 20.0 and 75,6% 
of the responses is accounted for, for the amphigorous sentences (Table 
6) the median is 21.0, and 79.9% of the responses of that set of 
sentences is accounted for. The relatively high proportion of subject 
agreement obtained with respect to the semantic categories suggests 
quite strongly that the basis of such distinctions is well-founded. 

More research on the problem is of course necessary, for this study 
certainly does not meet with Quine *s request for "an impressively hroad 
range of sentences” (Quine, 1967). 

It is interesting to note that Wlii»e the median of the informative 
sentences of the Informative-Redundant pairs is 26,0, the median of the 
informative sentences of the Informative-Informative pairs is only 
IT.O. An inspection of the sentences indicates that two classes of 
informative sentences are involved. The first class, found in the 
Informat ive-RedundaiiC set, e.g. , The sheep is a ram . The person is a 
woman . The spouse is a husband , are all cases where the second lexical 
item can be said to bo a member of the class which is denoted by the 
first lexical item. The second class of Inforsnative sentences, all of 
those of the Informative-Informative set, e.g., The woman is a spouse . 
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TjfiQ betrothed Is a wan, are aXl cases where it cannot be definitely said 
that the second lexical item is a member of the class which is denoted 
by the first lexical item. 

It seems that Ss did not utilize a general concept such as 
informative or contingently true or false which would cover both 
classes of sentences for according to the descriptions which the Ss 
gave for the Type 1 (informative) examples (Table 8), it would appear 
that roost of the Sn applied a concept which was relevant only to the 
first class of informative sentences, but not to the second set. Tlie 
notion of a class and a member of that class is the one which appears 
in a majority of the descriptions. Such a notion is a difficult one 
to apply to the Informative- Informative sentences. According to 
the results, Ss were split in assigning the I^pe 1 and Typs 2 notions 
to those sentences. It may be that the reason the informative category 
received more responses than the redundant category is that there were 
some Ss in the group who did utilize a general Typo 1 concept such as 
informative, or contingently true or false. Just four or five Ss 
holding the general Typo 1 notion would bo sufficient to bring about 
a dominant informative outcome. The case of the Informative-Informa- 
tive sentence , The betrothed is a woman which was rated by 11 Ss as 
informative, but by 16 Ss as redundant may reflect the frequent inter- 
pretation by some that betrothed is coded Female, even though the 
glossing of that item as either Male or Female appeared in the 
Instructions provided Ss. 

With respect to the subdivision of contradictory sentences (Table 
5) into four categories, A where the pairs of lexical items conflict 
on a single dimension (SIX in all instances) but which have identical 
codings on all other dimensions, e.g,, husband and wife . B whore the 
pairs of lexical items conflict on a single dimension, but the lexical 
items do not have identical codings on all other dimensions, e.g,, 
woman and husband , C where lexical items conflict on the two dimensions 
of SEX and MARRIAGE, e.g., husband and fiancee . and D where items 
conflict on the dimension of MARRIAGE, e.g., husband and fiance . That the 
median for A (27.5) was significantly higher than that for 3 (20.5), 
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£ (18.0) and £ (SO.O) indicates perhaps contrary to the expectation of 
many, that the degree of contradiction does not increase with a greater 
number of conflicts. Ihe most highly contradictory case of all is that 
of A, A glance at the items involved In this set is sufficient for one 
to identify each pair by their common name, antonyms . One may propose 
then that the defining characteristics of antonyms be said to be 1) 
conflict on a single dimension, 2) identical codings on other dimensions. 

Ihe amphigorous sentences (Table 6) were divided into three 
categories, A ANIMATENESS conflict, B HUMtiNNESS conflict with less 
definitely coded lexical items and, £ liUMANNESS conflict with more 
definitely coded lexical items. The median for the ANIMATSNISS conflict 
group (28,0) was significantly higher than the medi ns for either of 
the HUMANNESS conflict groups (B is 22.5, and £ is 19.0). The reason 
for such a difference seems to be related to the notion of a semantic 
feature hierarchy. A discussion of these relations with respect to 
such a notion will be presented in one of the sections to follow. 

The median of the B group of sentences (HUMANNESS conflict, has 
definite codings) was found to be significantly higher than the £ 
group of sentences (HUMANNESS conflict, more definite codings). Why 
this should be the case is not clear to this writer, (I would have 
predicted just the reverse situation. To me, the £ sentences seem 
even more nonsensical than the B ones because they are definitely 
coded (+ and -) on the MARRIAGE and ENGAGE features.) 

Varying the relations between lexical items (by reversing the order 
of nouns) had different effects depending on the semantic category in 
question. Sentences which were classified as contradictory, or 
amphigorous with one ordering of nouns were rated the same when the 
order of nouns was reversed, i.o. , there was no order effect for these 
categories. On the other hand, sentences classified as informative with 
one ordering of nouns were classified as either informative or redundant 
when the order was reversed, Bata bearing on the case where a 
redundant sentence remains a redundant sentence whatever the noun 
order was not collected since such a case is where both nouns are 
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identical, e»g. , Tbe amn is a amn, and that given examples Ss would 
undoubtedly rate sucb sentences as redundant. Incorporating such 
hypothetical findings (Redundant Redundant) with the actual findings, 
the relationships among semantic categories when no\in ordering is 
reversed may be summarized as follows? Inf o^ati ve Informative, 
or Redlundant ? Redundant Redundant , or Informative j Contradictory 
Contradictory j and Amphlgorous — > Amphigorous . 

With the semantic categories and the relationships between 
categories thus empirically established, the discussion that follows 
will attempt to provide an explanation which accounts for these 
distinctive outcomes. Since a semantic feature hierarchy is considered 
to play a vital explanatory role concerning the semantic facts under 
consideration, evidence pertaining to such a structure will first be 
discussed. 

Evidence of Semantic ffeatures . The Word Sort provides data which 
supports the contention that the dimensions of AHIMATERESS , HUMANNESS, 
SEX, MARRIAGE and ENGAGE are ones which underlie the lexical items in 
question. ’Hie results show that a relatively high proportion of Ss, 
a majority in all cases, labelled and sorted the lexical items in 
accord with these dimensions. Whether or not these semantic features 
are truly basic semantic elements cannot be determined at present. 

Katz postulates conceptual elements (semantic markers), Osgood (1968) 
postulates semantic features . Bierwish (1968) postulates elementary 
predicates . However, as Langendoen (1969) points out, hov^ do we know 
if the particular ones we have chosen are indeed the elementary ones? 

A theory of universal semantics which specifies the nature of these 
elements is necessary as a first stop. Since none is available, the 
semantic features Wbtich were posited in this study solely on the basis 
of English language data can only be regarded as candidates for 
elementhood, I would agree with Wilson (1967) that until more 
comparative evidence has been collected "talk about linguistic 
universals is somewhat fraudulent," 



Leaving the problem of elemental semantic features aside, the Word 
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Sort results indicate that speakers of English do have such concepts 
as ANIMATENISS, HUMAMBSS, SEX, MAJIRIAGE, and ENGAGE, Further evidence 
indicates that speakers have these concepts arranged hierarchically. 

Evidence of a Semantic Feature Hierarchy , Vfliile direct evidence 
pertaining to a postulated hierarchy of features is not available, 
compelling indirect evidence is, and it is derived primarily from the 
Informative-Redundant sentence pairs (Table 3). In this regard 
Table 12 has been drawn up. This table shows the lexical items arranged 

"'Tabie"i2"pei"here 

MV MV MV MV MV MV VMWV VM MV MV VM 

in various sets which represent all 6f the Informative-Redundant pairs 
of sentences. Each arrow joins two lexical items, Ihe two lexical 
items joined by the arrow are those items v^ich are involved in the 

sentence frame, The is a A sentence results if 

one reads from top to bottom, another from bottom to top. Ihus the 
arrow joining man and husband produces the sentence , The roan is a 
husband when read from top to bottom , but produces Hie husband is a man 
when read from bottom to top. The reading from top to bottom results 
in sentences rated as Informative while the reading from bottom to top 
results in sentences rated as Redundant. 

It will be noted that four now "lexical” items, living thing , 
single person, male single person and female single person . have boon 
added to the lexical sets. These are not actual lexical items in 
English, but potential ones. They have been introduced in order to 
assist in developing the argument for feature ordering. Ihe feature 
codings which I have assigned those items are specified in the lower 
half of Table 2, The four potential items have been situated in the 
various lexical sets of Table so that Informative-Redundant relations 
among the items obtain. In this writer *s view, the relations which 
have been assigned are those which one might reasonably expect to find 
from an empirical test. The following sentences are regarded as 
redundant ! The person (or man , woman , spouse , husband , wife ) is a 
living thing , (Set 1) j The single person (or male single person , 
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female single person , betrothed . fiance , fiancee ) Is a living thing 
(Set 2)j and, The sheep (or ewe ) Is a living thing (Set 3). 

Ihe Informative sentences are those for which the order of the lexical 
items of the redundant sentences is reversed, e.g., The livin g thing is 
^ person (or man , woman , spouse . husband , wife ) , 

The lexical items in each of the three sets in Table If- form what 
may bo termed class inclusion hierarchies in that lexical items on 
lower levels are class members of those lexical items v^ich are found 
on higher levels, providing that the items in question are joined by 
arrows. 'Thus, in Set 1, husband is a member of the classes of spouse , 
man , person and living creature . And in Set 2, for example, betrothed 
is a member of the classes of single person , person , and living thing . 

An inspection of these data and of the feature codings of the 
lexical items involved, indicates that semantic features (the + and 
codings) are ordered in terms of the sequence in which they mahe their 
first appearance. Each lower division of lexical items displays a 
feature coding of + or - which the division just above it does not have, 
but which the division below it does have. The semantic features in order 
of appearance are 1) ANIMATENESS (A), 2) HUMANNESS (H), 3) SEX (S), 

4) MARRIAGE (M), and 5) ENGAGE (E). Tlius, in the uppermost division, 
living thing is definitely coded ( + or - ) tor Aj below that one, 
person and sheep are definitely coded for A and Hj below that one, 
man , woman , ram , and ewe are definitely coded for A, H, and S; below 
that one, husband , wife . spouse . male single person , female single 
person , and single person are definitely coded for A, H, S and Mj and 
below that one, fiance . fiancee . and betrothed are definitely coded for 
A, H, S, M and E. These data lend much credence to the notion of a 
hierarchy of semantic features. 

Such a finding Is directly contrary to the expectations of some 
theorists, Wbinreich (1966) for example. Weinreich concluded that 
. . . "no theoretical motivation is in prospect for specifying the order 
of features in a path" and that while "The prospect that implicational 
relations among markers, such as those discussed by Katz and Postal, 
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and Chomsky may automatically yield unique networks ot features , is 

attractive, ,«,it is unlikely to he home out when non-« lectdotal 

evidence is considered,” (p. 409) Ihe necessity for postulating lexical 

and featural hierarchical structures to account for certain semantic 

facts has been felt hy many theorists besides those mentioned by Weinreich. 

Lyons (1968) and Bever and Ikjsenbaum (1968) posit such hierarchies for 

explanatory purposes as do many anthropologists engaged in semantic 

2 

analysis, such as Metzger and Williams (1966) , for example. 

Given the feature coding •• of each lexical item (Table 2) and a 
specification of the hierarchical relations among the semantic features 
(Table 12), a set of rules may be devised which would generate such 
lexical items, each with semantically appropriate feature codings. 

Such a set of rules may be regarded as a formal representation of the 
semantic knowledge which each subject holds. These rules are given in 
Table 13. Each rule specifies a combinatorial relationship between 

Table 13 goes here 

features. Ihus rule 1 combines OBJECT and ANXM/ITENESS , rule 2 combines 
ANIMATENESS and HUMAMESS, rule 3 combines HUMANNESS and SEX, rule 
4 combines SEX and MABBIAGE and rule 5 combines MAHEZAGE and ENGAGE. 

Some of the rules are context sensitive, i.e., they can only be 
applied In a certain context. The pertinent context is indicated 
following a slash (/). Thus, rule 4 specifies that any of S+, S", 
and Sv (braces denote optional selections) will (a) combine with M+ 
or M- or Mv only in the context H+, i.e., if H+ has already been assigned 
to the incipient lexical item, and (b) combine with Mo only in the 
context Hv, 

To generate a lexical item it is necessary that one option from 

m 

each of the five rules bo solected. It is obligatory that the rules 
be selected in order otherwise semantically inappropriate items will be 
generated. It will be noted that no rule involves the coding of x. 

This coding is assigned when none of the options of a rule can be 
applied. For example, suppose we first select rule 1, 0^ — ^A-, Now 
that we have A-, and go on to rule 2, we see that A- cannot enter into 
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any option, and eo we assign the coding x to H, i.e#, Hk. We then see 
that Hx cannot enter into rule 3, so again we must assign x, this time 
to S for Sx. Since rules 4 and 6 likewise cannot be applied we are 
provided with the codings Mx and Ex. Ihe resulting coding strip, A- 
Hx Sx Mx Ex is that oi the lexical item chair . As another example, 
suppose rule 4, S+ M’^’ is selected. Wo note that does not appear 
in rule 6. Since the rule cannot be applied we are left with Ihe 
advantage o£ such a rule which assigns x when none oi the other rules 
apply is that x codings may be generated for features which are irre*" 
levant to a particular lexical 3tem. Such a rule simply reflects the 
common sense notion that it is not necessary for us to know all of the 
features which are irrelevant to a lexical itemj it is enough for us 
to know what features are relevant to the item, i.e., the t, or v 
codings . 

Application of the five rules with all of the options, given 
0 (OBJECT) will generate all of the lexical items which have been used 
in this study and other appropriate ones as well. In all, these rules 
will generate semantic features for 22 lexical items. These items 
may be said to constitute a semantic field since many of them are 
highly interrelated. Figure 1 shows the feature codings of the lexical 

li(i iw iM IWI iW li« ^ 

items of the field. The lexical items are show along the bottom of the 
figure. Potential lexical items are shown in parentheses. By tracing 
a path upward from a lexical item to the top of the figure, one can 
determine the feature codings for that lexical item. For example, 
husband, which is located at the extreme left of the page, is coded 
(reading upward) Ex, M+, S+, H+ and A+. ^e rules from Table 13 which 
provide these codings for husband are, 0- — ^^A+, A+ — ^H+, H-i* >S+, 

S 4 . — jkM+/H+. Since M+ cannot enter into any of the options of rule 5, 
it is assigned x on E. ^Vhile many more potential items could have been 
generated by the inclusion of such rules as Av-— ^Hv and Ao— — ;►Ho, this 
was not done since it was felt that a consideration of the validity of 
such rules was beyond the scope of the present study. 
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Each rule, it will b© recalled, indicate© ¥^ich semantic features 
are to combine with one another in a lexical item. A rule such as 
Animat© <A+)—"> Human (H•^)or Animal (H"*), for example, indicates that 
Ht and H« combines with At. Since the semantic features is conceived 
of as a basic element (liKe the distinctive features of generative 
phonology) then the result of the Ht and At combination, let us say 
H+ At, is something other than either the feature Ht or the feature At, 
Ihe result, Ht At, obviously cannot be regarded as an element since it 
is itself composed of the elements Ht and At, At this juncture, I 
should like to repeat the warning v/hich Katz (1966) gave his readers 
when he was explicating the notion of semantic marker. He said, ”lt is 
important to stress that, although the semantic markers are given in the 
orthography of a natural language, they cannot be identified with the 
words or expressions of the language used to provide them with 
suggestive labels. Rather, they are to bo regarded as constructs of 
a linguistic theory, just as terms such as *forc®’ are regarded as 
labels for constructs in natural science.” (1966). I mention this so 
as to emphasize the point that the lexical items htman and animate . 
for example, are not the semantic features Human and Animate, Ihus 
while each semantic feature is unitftry, i.e., compcsed of a single 
semantic feature, the lexical item is typically composed of a number of 
semantic features. 

In passing, I should like to remark that 1 think that Katz fails to 
heed his own good advice vhen later in the book he takes the view that 
a relation between semantic markers is one of Inclusion , Katz presents 
the rule, C (Mi) v (M2) v,.,v (Mn) J*— ^(Mk), where M is a semantic 
marker, and v/lier© (Mk) is distinct from each (M|), and where v is the 
symbol for disjunction. As an example of this rule he offers, C (Ml) 
v (M2) V, .,v (Human) v (Animal) v (Artifact) v (Plant) v, ,,v (Mn) J 
(Physical Object), (p, 231) Katz states that, ”,,.such rules can bo 
Interpreted as saying that the concepts represented by the semantic 
markers on the left-hand side are included under the concept represented 
by the semantic marker on the right hand side,” (p* 233) Thus, the 
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senientic roerfcers^ Htroen^ Aniwei^ Artifect^ etc# ere the 

sementic merker IPhysicel Object* However; to regard ^Physical Object 
as a semantic marker; i#e#; element; is incompatible with my notion oi 
element which X believe is much the same as Katz*s since he sayS; 

**Semantic markers represent the conceptual elements into which a 
reading decomposes a sense# They thus provide the theoretical constructs 
needed to reconstruct the Interrelations holding between such conceptual 
elements in the structure of a sense.*’ (1966; 155-6) To follow through 
on Katz’s notion of feature inclusion would lead one to an outcome 
where even the reading given a lexical item must be considered an 
elemental semantic marker since the reading itself includes all of the 
other semantic markers. If such were the case; the sense of a lexical 
item would not be decomposable into semantic elements and there would 
be no need to posit such an entity as the semantic marker* 

In light of the preceding discussion the question may be raised as 
to whether the term semantic feature may be legitimately applied; for 
example; to all of the following notions; S+ (Jlale); S- (Female), 

Sv (Either Male or Female), Sx (Neither Male nor Female) and So (one 
of S4-; S-; Sv, Sx). Although each has been loosely referred to as 
such throughout this paper, properly speaking, we may say that only 
two, S4* and S- are semantic features since the others are derivable 
from them. The alternation of S+ and S- is Sv, the negation of ^ and 
S- is Sx, and the alternation of S*f*, S-, Sv, and Sx is So. It should be 
kept in mind that while in this case there are only two features in 
conflict (S+ and S-) there may be more than two such features in 
conflict as for example, the case of Yellow, Red, and Blue. It is not 
always possible to derive all features from one simply by introducing 
an opposition operator. For example, while the opposite of Male may be 
said to be Female (or vice versa), the opposite of Yellow, can’t be 
said to be definitely Red or definitely Blue. We can only say it must 
be one of the sat. In this system, only the symbols with *f* and - codings 
are considered as elemental semantic features since the v and x codings 
are derived from them, and the o coding is derived from all of them. 
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Semantic Categories and Semantic Interaction # Given the constant 
syntactic environment, it may be said that the semantic outcomes of 
Informative, Redundant, Contradictory and Amphigory are a function of 
the interaction between the twq/t lexical items which constitute each 
sentence, Ihe following discussion will attempt to make explicit the 
nature of the interaction vhich takes place. In this regard the codings 
of the lexical items in terms of their semantic features (Table 2) will 
be utilized, along with a set of operating rules which this investigator 
has. devised. 

A survey of the feature codings of all pairs of lexical items for the 
Redundant sentences shows that for the various features only a certain 
combination of codings occurs. Ohese combinations are shown in Table 
14. They are listed with the combination identification (Combo ID) 

«f«t« M W «« M* M «it «IW M Mir M M 

Table 14 goes here 

numbers 1 to 11, The feature coding for the first lexical item in a 
sentence is shown in the column designated Dl, while the feature coding 
for the second lexical item (always on that same feature) is shown in 
column It2, Since £s rated the sentences with such feature coding 
combinations as Redundant, it is reasonable to assume that the second 
lexical item provided no new information which the first lexical item 
did not already hear. Ihus, in terms of now information (the NEW INEO 
column) none has been offered, and this in indicated by 0. It may be 
said that these combinations provide No News (in the COMBINATION TYPE 
column). An example of a Redundant sentence, its codings, and the 
determination of the semantic typo outcome is shown in Table 16, 

MV IM Ml MC Mi Mt Wt Ml Ml Ml iM IWMMI tMM WMMMWl 

# I 

Examples of Informative, Contradictory, and Amphigorous sentences are 
also shown. 

For the Informative sentences, a survey of the feature codings of 
all pairs of lexical items shows that while some No News combinations 
may or may not occur, certain other combinations always occur. At 
least one of these certain other combinations occurs in the pair of 
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lexical items for eacli Informative sentence. These comhinations are 
listed in Table 10 with IPs from 12 to 17. The new information which 
each of these combinations provides is indicated in the NEVT IN?0 CODING 
colnmn. The name for this combination type has been termed News . The 
determination of information codings and the other combination types was 
made by this investigator on an intuitive basis. 

While most of the Contradictory and the Amphigorous sentences have 
some News and ^ News combination types, all have at least one - or 
one - *f* coding combination. These combinations, which are called 
Conflict, are listed as IDs 18 and 19. Other combinations also occur 
in the Contradictory and Amphigorous sentences. These combinations all 
involve an x coding. They are termed Irrelevant and have IDs from 20 to 
25. 

The coding conditions which result in the various combination types 
may be summarized with the following set of rules : 

1) News if (a) L1*D2, or (b) L2»0, 

2) News if (a) L1«0 said D2» other than 0, or (b) Ll»v and L2«+ or -. 

3) Conflict if (a) Ll«+ and L2a-, or (b) Ll»- and I2*+. 

4) Irrelevant if (a) I«l*x and X5»+, - or v, or (b) Lla*!*, * or v, and I^ax. 

All outcomes but one seem to be Intuitively obvious. The exception 

is rule 2b where, if Iil*v and Ii2«+ or «, then the outcome is jgM. It 

is possible that the Ss could have arrived at a Confljcj; or a ^ JJgwg 

outcome When considering such a combination as Ll*v and L2*+. After 
all, since v is composed of 4* and ", the 4* of Ii2 could have been 
compared with the " of LI to yield Conflict (- vs. +), or the + could 
have been compared with the + of LI to yield No News (+ vs. +)• Neither 
situation obtained, however, Ss preferred to interpret the situation as 
one where information ( News ) was provided,* where the + coding on L2 was 
used to reduce the uncertainty of the v coding on LI. That this and 
not the other situations obtained seems in accord with one of the basic 
assumptions which J. L. Austin (1955) made t.bout language. He said, 

"it is fundamental in talking (as in other matters) that we are entitled 
to trust others , except in so far as there is some concrete reason to 
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distrust them. Believing persons^ accepting testimony, is the or one 
main point of talking. We don*t play (competitive) games except in the 
faith that our opponent is trying to wins if he isn’t, it isn’t a game, 
but something different. So we don’ t talk with people (descriptively) 
except in the faith that they are trying to convey information.” 

The Contradictory sentences may be distinguished from the 
Amphigorous sentences on either of two grounds, 1) the number of 
Irrelevant combinations for the Contradictory sentences is low (0 to 1) 
while the number of Irrelevant combinations for the Amphigorous 

e 

sentences is high (2 or more), or 2) the Contradictory sentenc'is involve 
Conflict on the particular features of SEK, MARRIAGE or ENGAGE while the 
Amphigorous sentences involve Conflict on the particular features of 
ANIMATENESS or HUM^NESS. The operation of the first of these grounds 
is demonstrated in Table 15. It should be noted that both criterions 
relate to the semantic feature hierarchy and that both possibilities are 
related to one another. For, the number of Irrelevant combinations 
increases as the locus of conflict is found higher up the feature 
hierarchy. Unfortunately, the present study has only one piece of 
evidence which bears on the problem of determining the adequacy of 
these formulations. The finding of a significant difference on the 
Amphigorous sentences between the median for sentences with an 
ANIMATENESS conflict (28.0) and the median for sentences with a HUMANNESS 
conflict (22.0 and 19.0) seems best accounted for by (1) the number of 
irrelevants’ hypothesis. One could hold that the feeling of amphigory 
is stronger for sentences with the ANIMATENESS conflict than for 
sentences with the HUMANNESS conflict because there is one more 
Irrelevant combination associated with sentences with an ANIMATENESS 
conflict than there is for HUMANNESS conflict. The difference between 
the medians is not explained though by (2) the ’particular feature' 
hypothesis. Such an hypothesis is an all-or-none affair which doesn’t 
permit a gradation between ANIMATENESS and HUMANNESS. 

Anomaly. Amphigory and Category Mistake . The treatment of 
amphigory as presented in this paper is one that is distinct from that 
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o£ contradiction (as was shown) and that of anonmXy, Katz and others 
have viewed anowaiy as an outcome resulting from a violation of a 
selection restriction. This notion is clearly illustrated by Katz and 
Fodor (1963) in their consideration of the lexical item honest i 
"...of persons? of good moral character, virtuous, upright .of 
women; chaste, 'virtuous*. . .Ihe "of persons” and "of women" are 
intended to indicate that the senses that follow them (italics mine) 
apply only under the conditions that they specify. That is, these 
specifications indicate that if the nominal head which honest modifies 
refers to a person without specification of sex, then honest has the 
meaning "of good moral character, virtuous, or upright, and if the 
nominal head refers to a woman, then honest means either of good 
moral character, virtuous, or upright," or "chastOv" ’(p. 600) 

Clearly the amphigoi*ous category which is described in this paper 
is determined quite differently than that of anomaly. Wiile the 
information pertaining to a selectional rostr,tCtion violation is not 
conceived to be part of the moaning of that word, the information 
involved in the "violation" which leads to an amphlgorous categorization 
is actually part of its meaning. It would bo difficult to hold that the 
semantic feature Human for the lexical item HSILSon, and the feature 
Animal for the lexical item sheep are not part of the mocming of those 
lexical items bat that they wore instead selectional restrictions. 

The notion of amphigory seems to he related to that of catego a ^ 
mistake (or typo crossings) a notion which has been the concern of 
many in recent philosophy. Such sentences as Sa^trt iay, ,,, !^ 

(RylOj 1953), Socrates is a prime number , The th e ory of relativity 
is blue (Pap, 1960), and Seeing is an activity, (Faber, 1966), are 
some of the favorite examples of this notion which have been considered. 
Both amphigory and anomaly (Katz's) appear to bo instances of that 
notion. Whether or not amphigory and anomaly provide criterlons which 
fully account for the notion is hard to say. The notion of category 
mistake is still one that is somewhat unclear. 
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Summary * This study which investigated the meaning of sentences 
provides supporting evidence toward establishing the validity of the 
semantic categories of informative (synthetic); redundant (analytic), 
contradictory and amphigory. A criterion for each of these semantic 
types was proposed based on such notions as semantic features, a 
hierarchy of semantic features, and rules of semantic interaction. 
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^ ‘Anthropologists Metzger and Williams (1966) present lexical 
hierarchies based on data collected from Mayan informants in 

Mexico, One interchange between an interviewer and an informant 

* 

which provided data on which a hierarchy was later based, ran as 
follows (translated from Mayan) i 

’’flow are they named, the things of mother earth in all the world? 
-•"-There are many of the kind. 

What is the name of a first kind? 

—There are people. 

What is the name of a second kind? 

—There are animals. 

What is the name of (another of) a third kind? 

-- ay© ‘trees-and-plants* (a single lexical item). 

What is the name of (another of) a fourth kind? 

—There are no more (of a fourth different kind),” (p. 391) 
Since the interviewer was interested in eliciting '’firewood” data, 
his questioning then focused on the *trees-and-plants’ category 
—Studies of this sort could provide valuable data for the study 



of semantic universals. 



TABLE 1 

t 

Word Sort Responses With Respect to Five Postuiated Semantic iDimonsions 



1 

2 



3 

4 
6 
6 



8 

9 



10 

11 

12 

13 









ANIMATENESS 
Animate - Inanimate 



HUMANNESS 
Human ~ Animal 



SEX 

Male - Female 









human - unhuman 



male - female 



Inanimate objects 
humans - animals 



i#<nwwr ? # * 



non animals •* animals 



living - inanimate 



t’ 






fleshlike - wooden 



rni*9lf«W ff- <•** s >* - 3 t 



: human animal 

I * 

4 r # m' ^ 

human - animal 



" 0 t »• -m* #r " »# 



animal *• 

Inanimate - furniture 






mammal "• object 



animate - inanimate 

iii»<p»(» ^ iw iw i| i >>iirMfc?’ <w* w w ia g m w i H wi w wi m motm m r ««i «m c:f 

human - 

animal - inanimate 






animate - Inanimate 



• b * «« •«<« « -*c c dt 



male *» female 

■“ » - 

male « female 

' "• r 

male - female 
male - female 



W-fS^fcr# «* i** ^ -:»r # t #5 



male - female 






14 living - inanimate 



- - -4! "It* Jit " <* 

human - animals male « female 

t ^ ;f*« 1“ #r-iE» Ui::t ~r : it t * r- * ■-$ '(z ^ 

human *• inhuman (sic) male ** female 
human - 

animal « not living male - female 

human - animal - plant male - female 

■3 "c *£ ■*« :« > 

hianan - animal male - female 

human « animal male - female 

■“ # 

human - animal male - female 

human - non human male - female 



15 ! 



inanimate - human - not human 



Ibtar 



10 



A ‘ i «K *64 



13 



14 






mt 



TABIjB 1 (Continued) 



MARRIAGE 
Married - Singl© 



ENGAGEMENT 
Engaged - Unengaged 






jWb, SORTS I 
DONE BY Sn! 



-tm w -n- ■ mr- wt 



-» !e# - » <r ' 



1 married " unmarried 

2 ' married ^ singie 

wmmsr- ^ erurr *■» 

3 married *” single 



married 



4 8 wed - marriageable 



- 7 r rtt «r 



5 married male - 
married iemale 

■wi,itijpwHMiini.<y ■af"ty8:ag:awrg'--r ? - r*** -#rs'*' ~ i 



settled - dating 

male engaged « 
female engaged 



6 ‘ married - single 

iK-'-r- « 

7 married - single 



8 


1 married 






9 


) married 


10 


• married 




t ■ ' i4 « »■•*:* ■ ■ r »' r :rr 


11 


» married 

_i — 



T"irj(nr * ■ fnraf 



engaged ~ married 

2 “ K 

engaged - married 
single 

engaged 



; •* # r4i|t 



12 



«# sr s «■-'£ a; ' 



is about to be married • 
already married 



13 [married - not married ] 

»«c: 3 Kt *■ r. 3 f .me 

married ** », gj^iigiQ unattached 



14 



15 



Total 



married - unmarried 

r4M9f«e «e. s»<mn 

14 






j: v::, : » * « « , ^ 



8 

< iz. . (►. 



9 

TS 






11 

8 

11 

8 

7 

7 

8 

r 

11 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

Z :: 3 

59/132 



o 



2 

Poature Codings for tlie 13 Esporiroental Lexical Items Based 

on the Word Sort Results 



*!*, or - indicates a specific coding on feature, 
V indicates either + or - coding on featured 
X Indicates neither + nor « coding on feature. 



LEXICAL 

ITEM 

chair 
sheep 
ram 
ewe 



ANIMATBNISS HU^IANNESS SEX 
Animate 'f* Human -i* Male 
- Inanimate - Mimal 



MARRIAGE IKOAGE 
+ Married Engaged 
Female “ Single - Unengaged 



*¥ 

K-Z t 

+ 



ttrrmf^r-- ri9 zmnem'ntrw w Tmitf « ' 



person 
man 
woman 
spouse 
husband 
wife " 
betrothed 
fiance 
fiancee 

liFlng creature 



+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Hh 

+ 

0 



single parson 



M 3 

9. 



. X X 



4* 

zt t z. t 



Single male person, 4* 

■ ■iw i i wwni i w i r jl mm mx z zzammx 3 

Single female | 
person 4* 



t 

■ 

|.r 

« 



X 



¥ 

4* 

4* 

4* 

4* 

■* 

4* 

4- 

4* 

4- 

c 

V 

4* 

4* 



X 

V 

* 

4* 

V 
4« 

V 
4* 

4 Mi 

V 
4* 

V 

V 
+ 



X 

X 

X 

X 

V 

V 

V 
4- 
4* 
4* 



X 

X 

X 

X 

o 

o 

o 

X 

X 

X 

4* 

4* 

4* 

o 

V 

V 



^ TTu. syMhel^ hio in'fupfehd eyc/os/Ve (auf)s^artS6 rMeir fkun 



TABLE 3 

Inforroative-Eeclundaiit Sentences 

Semantic Types? 1) Informative, 2) Redundant, 3) Contradictory, 4) Amphigorous 



ID 

iMMNr Tfrt 

L 

3 

A. 

JL 

9 

11 

13 

Ts 



17 

i5 

¥i 

23 

25 

c 

II 

20 

31 



SENTENCE 



INFORMATIVE 
SEMANTIC TYPE 



The 



is a 



sheep 

■MNMnMwr'^ vt -srr- 

Sheep 

person 

person 

person 

person 

person 

person 



ram 



ewe 



man 

« 4 - -S' 



woman 



spouse 



-» -Ifr^ 



husband 

wife 

betrothed 



33 



35 



person 

r*1K ^ * X. f 

person 

man 

man 

MM* « xr ar II ' 

woman 

woman 

S* * 

spouse 

spouse 



H : t SF - 



fiance 

fiancee 



betrothed 



* husband 

C*»|' T it r :r#<l ' 

» fiance 
« 

•r ar ‘ * 

Wife 

r *i^#« f «r t m ' 

" fiancee 



• husband 

* wife 

I . 

; fiance 



1 

26* 

26 

25 

% 

28 

25 

28* 

27 

25 

I 

26 
28; 
25* 
24 
27 

r i 

24 

27 

24 

26 



2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

2 



1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

f* 

0 

0 

0 



' l**r 

0 0 



3 

4 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 



a*:*** "m*: 






betrothed | fiancee 

»rnmt x: * : -:3 « |( jw*:: zt : ■ • i i 

Total 

mmm m 

Median 






23 4 



c * t 

0 

f ■' 

0 

0 

r* 

0 

0 

I ^ 

0 

M 

« 

• 1 : 

: 1 i 

i 



Ir 



«464»34 : 3 



9 - a 0 X 



36.0|2.0| 0 



4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 



REDUNDANT 

NOim ORDER REVERSED 






ID ! 

2 * 

I 

4 

6 

10 

12 ; 

16 ' 
18 s 

t « 

22 * 

« 

26 * 
28 ^ 
30 I 

I 

32 ;; 



1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 
1 
2 
4' 

4 
2 

5 
4 
2 
3 



2 

24 
27 

25 

26 

25 
27 

26 
24 

24 
26 
20 
23 

26 

ar 

25 



5 21 



7 „ 21 



34* 4 24 



: 36 » 

i 

d 



3j 22 

58 t436 

^ Zt . :« ~m 

|3«0 |24»5 



3 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o' 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

7 

0 



4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'Xt «« 

0 



InfoCTiativo-Infomiative Sentences 



SENTENCE 



XNFORMATI^nS 
SBI^tANTlC TYPE 



XNFOKM/ITIVE 
NOUN ORDER REN^RSE^ 




SMANTIC TYPE 



38 17 111 0 



40! 10 ?12 



17 



t 






XI 



r»* ^ '•(T^ 



61 



10 

16 



49 



16,6jll.6 



' “ r ' ■ ir 



0 
1 

*0 

7*3 

1 

*r" 



J n 



4 

0 

0 

0 

■ Jr* 

1 

1 

0 



j Pw i w wu.M-W f u riW 



Jmm 5 

Contradictory-Contradictory Sentences 



A. Conflict on HEK only, other feature codings are identical. 



SINTENCS 



SEMANTIC TYPE „ NOUN ORDER REVERSED 



SlS^f ANTiC f^P¥ 



IDj 


The 


is a 


45: 


man 


-wee TSrrrfT- tT 

woman 

f 


ITp 

49j 


fiance 


i 


r wfirwm r-.r^r—wr—Tr imrwtr 

fiancee 


K.xwmmrnmrnmi'immr-'^we-wmirmr ■ST'^Tl 

husband 


[ _ .jj, ^ 

wife 


5ii"'" 

i _ 


ram 




ewe 


< 

II 


Total 








Median 




r' ' jtBK' Vie ~ 3f 'aP' 



r- 



Combined Total 



I 
0 

1 
0 
1 

2 

0*5 



3 



ID, 



I # - 5- ^ 

28 : 



0 



46 ■ 0 



2f 

It 



3 



26 



0 

0 » 28 

I 



fir 



O! 27 

it 



0,109 
0 *27,6, 



2 « 1 1219 



Combined Median 



J 






I 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 



48 

50 



0 28 

M 



0^ 27 

o l 28 



52 



I 



I 

.1- 



X 



27 



UO 



0 27.5 



4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

?r 

0 



# T - 

0^ 0;27.5| 0 



4 



B, 



Conflict on SEX only, other feature codings not Identical. 

54 
56 
58 



83 1 
6^ 


1 man 

jtwwjrapsswKm# xm - irr' stjr r r^r- 

1 man 


wife 

■ WC ■ 

fiancee 


1 

9 ! 


* 0 26 
1 » 

1 1 13 


i ^ 

i 5 


57 


woman 


husband 


0 1 0 I 23 


5 


59 


woman 


fiance 


9 


0! 


1 15 


4 




Total 


CO H 


1 


[i: C e:-:- 

77 


16 




Median 


<»*:: :r a 

4.8 


n: 

0 


■kZ ZMeZ -:Wi* 

19.0 

€ 


XM' -.Zt Z Z 

4.6 

«K 




Combined Total 


'waK'X 

10 


WK53T 0«J 

if. 


tmwwm.trwm 


36 




Combined Median 


0 

C5T 2IK 


° 1 


[20.5 

t£- ■: ■ « 


5,0 

c r. 








B om 



mm 



TABIfE 6 (Continued) 



C, Conflict on SBX, MAERIACi 




B. Conflict on MARRIAGl 






"3» ' Jr suer " 



65^ gpouae 
67 spou0c 

2T-; X - - X • 

60 spouao 
71*^ betr othed 
73 » betrotliQd ' wife 



betrothed 

jr'29nw*rr' -am;x ■ s - t' - x 3 * 

fiance 

:rr ■ - ' jxr - 

fiancee 

**£ C • :f ' 

husband 






75 hu sband 
77 « wife 



Total 



fiance 

rs r 

• fiancee 



3 1 20 

'r- -0 K 1 ; 1 K' 

4 0 20 
2 
8 
6 
4 

'4 






6 



^dion 

nEofBbined Total 
Combined Median 



31 

M'M m: 

‘ 4.0 4.0 



129 29 



««.- 9 M: 4 tzi 



» W ' • 

al^ ■srzte:: 3 .j 



-JIL Jiir^iC£»|«x»K*c: : 



T r«»Ktrx-c 4-wcxMM 

3.04.0 



^ , ... 40. w 

Overall Combined Total 



j Overall Combined Median 

*■*■*''■ **** ^*,^» *. --m ■« .it: i. ; » 

#MK- .. . 2 ..^. a#*... 



66 

l.O 



33 

0 



4 

4 



2 ;; 20 « 4 
6 
5 



1 12 

ll 16 

■-.I . 

1 ! 20 



21 



3 

3 



68 

70 

72 



», mmr 



76 

1 iS 



jr :rr*dr^* 



20.0 4.0 



'c: -«K;:wi.x 



i. 



1 

1 

0 

i 

2 

3 

3 

Kxiwrs:# 

12 



01 23 



43* MM8 }0r 
20.0! 4.0 
7ir “ list 



I 



2.0 






0 

~4 Hr m 

2 

,« r- « 

3 

4 
0 
1 

T.0 

mta: r^fNM 

1 . 0 ! 



4 
4 

! ^ 

V' 'aSiPW* Jilx'wnf . 

» 5 

■■ i ■ 

14 ■ 8 

at I X « ; -TIC 3j 

20 5 

• » 

r— j 

20 « 4 

#«x riT'? z'Z. 



22 

22 

ir 



139 i 34 



20.01 4.0 

« 'r 



20.5 4,0 



TABLE 6 

Amp1iigorou^--AinpLlgoro«s Sentences 
A» Conflict on ANIftfATENESS 

fTjir- 't'i " ^ ~ 

SENTENCE 



SMANTIC TYPE 



-• 



NOUN ORDER REVERSED!- 



m Tho 



79 chair 



is a 



sheep 



81 chair 
chair 
85 chair 

WIIWI 1 I — ■“ -sm-r ■“ 1 

87 Chair 









89 chair 



person 

*r*r T" X T«r~r' 

ram 

owe 

r !sr r rie: s«r' r' 

man 

woman 



1 

0 

■ ar ’ 

0 



2 

0 

1 



3 

0 

1 



4 

28 

26 



SEMANTIC ;rYPE. 
ID 12 3 ‘ 4 

80 * 0 0 



0 ;28 

' 82'"0 ■ O T o !28 

6 * 28 



91 c hair 
93 chair 
93 chair 
97 ch air 

■iliiiiiiwui : ■m.iiz 

99 chair 



spouse 

betrothed 



ir 


0 


-mutes ^ ' «' « ^ 

0 1 


26 


84i" 


0 0^ 


-r 


nr-rtir-T: ^ ^ ^ -r' n* 




-1 


-r 




0 


0 0 


28 


86 " 


o 

o 


4 ■ 








t - r r 


r- -f ■■ 


!l 


0 


0 0 


28 


88 ' 


0 • 0 , 


■ r#r-' 


- 




- -T 


* 'r ■ ■ ». 


! . « 




0 


0 1 


27 


90 


o 

o 


1 


•rrftxx 




rf T * 


-T f ■? rrcjsssrie-tf* 


if 


H 


0 


O 

o 


28 


92 


0*0 
* « 



0 ! 28 

- 9 m-* - 

0 • 28 



zr -X T ^ 



-xrrir#' r’? 



husband 



101 



chair 

Total 



wife 

fiance 

' T r r s 

fiancee 



-*:t- ifC 



Median 



-mr: 



Combined Total 



Combined Median 



0 

^ « 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



' --tT* “T* 

0 0 “ 28 








0 28 i 102 
1 3 331 

0 0 j28,0 f. 

'im * 

X It 3 

^ K 



° I 

mz msr. 




O ' 28 
0'336 



0 28.0 



t 




TABLE 6 (Continued) 



B, Conflict on HUMANNESS with few definite codings 
SENTENCE 



--r TTwer— T-rrui 






SEMANTIC TVPE 



NOUN ORDER REVERSED 



SEMANTIC TYPE 



• f-wr 



is a 



ID „ The 

#*»*r irifr — ^ ■ —wmm'W ' r - $ 

103 person sheep 



105,, person 

winmt*mrwm 

107! person 
1O0< man 



ram 

ewe 



2 3^4 

■ - «♦ 

0 0 : 0 ,28 

3 0 , 2 [23 



ID 



2 
"o 

^212 24 



3 4 

!' If 

104| 0 ^ 0 . 5 23 

lOif 0 ! 2 



I 

t * 



mtf ■* 4'?^' 

1 0 ;; 



:: sheep 



4 2 



4 



r*-yr^«r 



111! man 

tBliwww»*jfww«iiw»<w i w» iw «>i » <r. i m 3» 

1131 woman 



ram 

ewe 



4 

^ 4 



If #f4«t4Mir -r 

1 j 2 

f «-r m: 



# >t I 

-tr »juj (pi wiyw> --- ■■• •* #>■!!» ^ »r 

26 j 108 1 0 j 2 J1 25 

r ■ -sr^r-fw* ■ - » *r«"- ♦!>( -<r « jw» Kfct ^ * »J 



11® woman 



1171 



119 



woman 



man 



sheep 

tiMT-"' leir ■ 7“ r 

I ram 

•jf-TT «<rr -r-y • 

! ewe 

* ytTKSrz -7 3r 



4 ! 1 :; 
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6 (Continued) 



C. Conflict on HUMANNBSS with many definite codings, 

SENTENCE * SEMANTIC TYPE ' i ’ NOUN OREEE REVERSED^ 

» SEMANTIC TYPE 

ID Tho 



149! fiance 



161| fiancee 
153! fiancee 



186s fiancee 




121, spouse 
iaipipouse 
125! spouse 
127'' Wtrothod 
12 9 « betrothed 
131^ betrothed 
133« wife 
138« wife 
137; wife 
139j h usband 
14l! husband ram 
143I husband 
148'; fia nce 
147! fiance 
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Combined Total 
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TABLE 7 

Siimraary Table of Medians tor the Various Semantic Types, 

Figvire in parentheses indicates percentage of responses accounted for by 
that type. 



'^EMANTIcT T7PF 
COMBINATIONS 



2s lnformativo"Kedundant ; 

I :i 

JJU* Informative-Informative « 

tfL“ Contradictory-Contradictory « 
j A SEX conflict ♦ identical 
1 B SEX conflict, non-identical! 
|C SEX, MAKRIAGE, ENGAGE | 

s D MiUlRIAGE, ENGAGE ! 

i I 



SEMANTIC TYPE 

Inform Redun Contra Ampbig 

12 3 4 

r m ' - ‘-T r«r* »r 

26,0 24,6 

(92,2%) (87.0%) 

17.0 (60,1%) 

Overall 20,5 (75,5%) 

27.5 

20 .^ 

18.0 

20,0 



11?^ Amphigorous-Amphigorous ^ Overall 

*— j :i 

A ANIMATENESS conflict | 

B HBMANNESS, less definite j 

C HUMANNESS, more definite 



(79.9% )21,0 

28.0 

22,5 

19,0 
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TABLE 8 

Ss' Description of the Type 1 Examples 
S Description 

mm 

1 alxjut J, 

2 general to specific 

3 general to specific 

4 general to particular (inverted defn.) 

5 goes from general to more specifics 

6 

7 from general to specific 

8 'the kind of specific a category is in living mammals 

9 these sentences put categories into objects 

10 general*^specific 

11 general specific 2nd noun can be 1st noun 

12 specific classification 

13 group-ele (living or concepts) 

14 could be true-not necessarily gen^l-speeific 

16 actual comparison with moving living subject-object 

16 general to specific, classification or rate 

17 second word is adjective of first word or defines closer the 1st word 

18 general to specific 

19 general -^particular 

20 general"--^ specific 

21 general to specific 

22 B is A 

23 object of sentence is a part of category of subject. Second part 
describes first part of sentence 

24 general to specific 

25 truej major classification first, minor classification second 

26 general - specific 

27 general specific 

28 tells something about subject pred nom is one of group of sub 



^imreadable 
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TABI^S 9 

Ss» description of the Type 2 Examples 

mm 

S Description 

X class spec«gen 

2 specific to general 

3 specific to general 

4 particular to general (defn.) 

5 sane specifies to generalizations 

6 classified 

« 

7 from specific to general 

8 what category a specific is in 

9 'these sentences put objects into a category 

10 specific-general 

11 specific general 1st noun is a kind of another noun 

12 general classification 

13 element-group non living 

14 always true specific-gen '1 

15 comparison with non-moving subject-object 

16 specific to general 

17 first word is variety of second word 

18 specific to general 

19 particular class 

20 specific——^ general 

21 specific to general 

22 A is B 

23 the subject is a category or part of specific group of object pf sentence 

24 specific to general 

25 true? species first, major classification second 

26 specific-general 

27 specific to general 

28 subject is one of a class 
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TABLE 10 

Ss* Description of the Type 3 Examples 

mm 

5 Description 

1 oppo 

2 oxtremos-opposites 

3 opposites, tout related 

4 opposite Put related in meaning (false statements) 

6 opposites 

6 opp 

7 opposites 

8 tlie item is opposite of another item 

9 these sentences give exact opposites^contradictions 

10 opposite 

11 opposites 

12 opposites 

13 opposites 

14 falso-opposites 

15 antonym equation 

16 paradox, contradiction 

17 opposites 

18 opposites 

19 opposites of same class 

20 opposite 

21 general but opposites 

22 opposites 

23 opposites or near opposites 

24 opposite 

25 opposites, untrue 

26 opposites 

27 opposites 

28 opposites 
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table IX 

Ss* Description oi the Tjt?© 4 tompXos 
S Poscription 

X rosem-no tiling 

2 nonsons© 

3 faXse-unreXated 

4 unroXated in jneaning (aXso faXso stateniGnts) 

5 ©ntireXy unroXatod 

6 no siwiXarity 

7 nonsonse not ©quaX 

8 tho opposite is a nonsons© correXation 

9 these sentences give faXse wtanings for the words 
XO irreXevant 

XX unroXated nouns canH b© possibXe 
X2 nonsense 
X3 nonsons© 

14 fals©-not necossariXy opposites 

15 nonsons© statomonts 

16 nonsons© 

17 unrelated 

18 unrelated 

19 classos not related 

20 no literal connection 

21 no relationship 

22 no connection 

23 nonsense sentences 

24 nonsense 

25 untrue, no relation 

26 nonroXated 

27 irrelevant 

28 nonsense, no connection between subject and prod* now. 
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TABL^ X3 



RuXes Which Generate the LexicaX Items of a Semantic Field 

and their Feature Codings 

0 is OBJECT, A is ANIMATBNESS, H is HUMANNISS, S is SEX, M is MARRIAGE 
and E is ERGAGB 
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TABI^B 14 

Rules for Serosntic Coding Interaction 
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(L1|D2 compared) 
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No News 
No News 
No News 
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No News 
No News 
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^ Semantic Feature Codings oi J^exioal Items 

Whicli Have Been Generated by tbe Set of Buies Specified in Table 13* 
3?otential lexical Items Are Indicated in Farentbeses 







